6l6              ...   ASTRONOMICAL   SUPPLEMENT
A few precautions should be observed in using the table. The
stars will be as far north or south of the zenith as shown if one
'observes from points near the forty-degree latitude line running
through the country east and west. This passes close to New
York; Pittsburgh; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis; Springfield,
Illinois; Kansas City; Denver; Reno; Sacramento. If the observer
is farther north than one of those cities, the stars will appear farther
south than indicated; and if he lives farther south, the stars will
appear farther north. But since no part of the United States ex-
cept the extreme southern regions of Texas and Louisiana, and of
course most of Florida, is more than ten degrees from the latitude
line for which the table has been made, the stars will be nearly as
far north or south as indicated, within a very few degrees. Also,
for most locations, the reading of a clock when the star reaches the
meridian will not agree exactly with the time given, 8:30 P.M.
This is because standard time is correct, astronomically speaking,
for only the appropriate longitude. But the error will not be more
than a half-hour either way unless the city is using the standard
time of the zone next to its own; and in half an hour a star moves
only seven and a half degrees. The upshot of all this is that to
within a few degrees this simple method of identifying the stars
is practicable anywhere in the United States.
Deneb, Vega, Altair. Let us take an example especially appli-
cable to the beginning of the college year. The table states that
Deneb,, the bright star at the head of the dagger-like Northern
Cross (constellation Cygnus, the Swan) will be on the meridian
at about 8:30 P.M. September 23 and will lie 5 degrees north of the
zenith. Going out into the open at that time we stretch an arm
directly overhead and then drop it northward through an angle
of 5 degrees, which is a mere one-eighteenth of the whole angle
down to the horizon. We find it pointing to Deneb. We need